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The study of a complex phenomenon often benefits from the obser- 
vs.tion of events from a multitiide of perspectives. The research to "be 
reported is one part of multlfacited investigation into th nature and 
effects of the verbal interactions which surround teacher guided nral 
reading instruction. The focus for this particular study was on exam- 
ining oral reading instruction from the student's vantage point* The 
goal was to begin to capture a sense of the student *s perceptions of 
participant rules of behavior and appreeiation for the critical con- 
text variables that surround teacher guided oral reading. 
Background 

Teacher guided oral reading is a coinmon part of most primary ready- 
ing programs* To even the casual classroom observer ^ the routine of 
guided oral reading taJces on almost ritualistic qualities stirring 
memcff*ies of the years one spent in the reading circle. The scene com- 
bines features of both a reheeprsal and a per romance with the students 
as actors and the teacher as producer ^ diiectorj and stage manger all 
rolled into one* The tone and pacing of the lesson are set by the 
teacher through the verbal feedback offered to students - particularly 
when errors are made. It is in this way that the teacher communicates 
to students the standards for acceptable performance. 

We have no substantive research basis from which to speculate as 
to the specific chajracterlstice of the verbal feedback teachers offer 
under such circumitajices and certainly no information useful in deter- 
mining what Impact different feedback etyles might ha^e on student 
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learning. In the Fall of 1978 we began vork on a series of studies de- 
signed to explore these very basic instructional issues. 

Our Initial efforcs focused on the development of an ibservation 
and coding instrument useful in representing the verbal interactions 
surrounding student miscues. The earliest version of this instrument - 
termed FORMAS (Feedback to Oral Reading Analysis System) ^ was design- 
ed primarily for use in a dyadic instructional setting of one teacher 
one student (Hofftnan and Baker ^ 198O), A subsequent version was expand- 
ed to include provisions for small group interactions (Hoffman and Baker, 
1981), Four major aspects of interactive behaviors are represented in 
the system: (l) miscue characteristics ^ (ll) the student^ s immediate 
reaction to his or her owi miscue , (III) the teacher's verbal feedback 
to the miscue; and (iv) the resolution of the miscue (see figure 1), 

The ^first study using this systeni involved a comparision of inser- 
vice and preservice teacher verbal feedback to student's reading orally 
from two different difficulty levels of text (Hoffman, O'Neal, and Baker 
1980). The subjects were teacher-pupil dyads. Thirty^four elementary 
pupils were selected from students enrolled in a nurrmer reading program. 
The teachers were eighteen experienced classroom teachers enrolled in a 
graduate reading -Tiethods class and sixteen undergraduate education majors 
enrolled in their first methods class. Pupils were randomly assigned to 
teachers to form instructional dyads. Each pupil read aloud to a teacher 
for approximately ten minutes from one text at the student's assessed in- 
structional level and for aji additional ten minutes from a second text at 
the next higher level within the s^e basal series. The sessions were vid- 
eotaped^ and subsequently coded by research assistants using the FORMAS 
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taxonomy. Over I8OO miscue interactions were coded and analyzed. On the 
whole, both experienced and Inexperienced teachers were remarkably sim- 
ilar in their choice of response patterns. Both groups of teachers ^ fur 
tS'xajQiples were more likely to make an evert response to the inisGues which 
su'bst ant i ally affected text meaning than those which changed meaning only 
slightly. In terms of the timing of feedback 5 teachers as a rule did not 
wait long to give a responBep Over J3% of the responses were initiated 
in less than three seconds followring a student miscue , When teachers did 
responds their feedback was divided fairly evenly between giving the 
student the text word (terminal feedback) and attempting to have the 
student identify the word (sustaining feedback). There waB a significant 
trend toward more terainal feedback when students were reading from the 
more difficult material* The pattern of sustaining feedback seeined to 
indicate that contextually oriented prompts took less time and were more 
likely to lead to student identification of mlscues than grapho phonic- 
ally oriented prompta* We of course limited in our ability to 
generalize from the findings of this study due to the contrived experi- 
mental setting and dyadic context for interactions. Nonetheless this 
study has provided us with useful hypothesis for later field-based studies. 

The study to be reported represented a slight shift in methodology 
from the first and - as pointed out earlier = a shift in focal point toward 
the child's perception of guided oral reading* Two types of data were 
Gollectedi the first consisted of oral reading interactions between pairs 
of students - one of whom assumed a "teacher" role^ the second consisted of 
interviews with the student's focusing on this oral reading experience* 
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Methodology 

Thirty-six subjects participated in the Etudy, The subject b were 
SfilCeoted from a group of elementary students enrolled in a sujiiiner reading 
program at The University of Texas at Austin, Student class enrolljnent 
levelii were distributed evenly emong grades one through six. The lowest 
number of students from a single grade level being three 5 the highest six, 

Proc edures 

All subjects in this study were administered a screening battery 
consisting of selaeted subtests from the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT)^ 
md the Woodcock Reading Masteiy Tests . The information gathered from these 
tests was used to group students into triads. Each triad consisted of two 
subjects who functioned as "students"* The two students within each triad 
were at the sme assigned grade level In school. One of the students was 
a good reader and the other a poor one as determined by the results of the 
screening tests. Mean Instructional reading le%^els indicated that good 
readers in the twelve triads were reading one year above assigned grade 
level; poor readers one^half year below grade level. The third subject in 
the triad functioned as "teacher". This subject was one assigned grade 
level ahead of the two students in ^school (Pig. 2), The teachers also 
varied in reading achievement levels. Scores from the screening battel for 
six of the teachers indicated above grade level reading abilities, while 
scores for the other six were below grade level placement. 
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Each of the twelve triads followed, a similar roiitine in the study. 
The subject designated as teacher met individually to read with each of 
the two subjects who had been designated as students. Prior to the meetings 
subjects ass^-aming the teacher role were told that students would be reading 
to them. They were directed to -'help them just like a teacher would help 
you«" The "teachers" were not informed that the students they would be 
working with were of varying ability. The subjects functioning as students 
were told that they would be reading out loud to another student who would 
be helping them with the reading. They were instructed to "read like you 
would if you were in a classroom*" During the individual meetings between 
teacher and student ^ each student read from two levels of text exerpted 
from The Scott Foresinan New Basal Reading Series, Students read in a 
primer level selection for their easy reading* The difficult level 
selection was determined using the results of the tests administered as part 
of the screening batteiy* Half of the subjects in the study read the easy 
passage first followed by the difficult passages. The other half read the 
passages in reverse order. Students read in each level of text for five 
minutes or until a total of twenty^five miscues was made. All sessions 
were recorded using concealed audio visual equipment. Following the oral 
reading of the passages s the subjects - both students and teachers * were 
interviewed separately. 

RESULTS MD DISCUSSION 
The findings from this stu^ will be presented in two major sections* 
The first will focus on analysle of the oral reading interactions and 
the leeond on the subsequent interviews. 
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Mlscue Interactions 

A total of 5^0 mlscuei were recorded and analysed using the FORMAS 
taxonomyi The distribution of miscues made hy students across the two 
difficulty levels are presented by type in Table 1, Since the total number 
of miscues in the easy material vas less than the total number in the more 
difficult (223 vs 317 respectively ) , the data are expressed in this table and 
in those to follow in percentages* This transfomation allows for a more 
direct comparison of performance across the two difficulty levels of text 
as well as between high and low ability students. 

The distribution of miscue types ajnong the seven categories is similar 
to that found in our earlier study of preservice and inservice teach feedback, 
(Hoffman 5 O'Nmls and Bakery I98O). As students encounter more difficult 
text they tend to malte fewer substitutions and repetitions and more hesitations 
and mispronounciations. When mlscue i)atterns are examined by ability 
level we find the good readers maJcing fewer hesitations and more repetitions 
than the poor readers (Table 2), The miscues of the poor readers were also 
more likely to substantially effect text meaning than those of the good 
reader (Table 3)* 

No clear patterns in the reaction categoiy were evident as students 
moved from the easier to more difficult reading material (Table U), Close 
exajTiination of reaction by ability levels however leveals that the good 
readers were more likely than the poor to engage in immediate self-corrections. 
Poor readers were more likely than the good to pause after making a miscue 
(Table 5), 
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Our initial reaction to the feedback patterns the students in 
a teacher's role was one of disappointment. In only two cases did we 
□"bserve a "teacher'- attemptine to help a student identify a text word 
with which they were having difficulty. The dominant response pattern 
(99^+) was to provide the student with the text word (terminal feedback). 
While variety in response type was not in evidence, subsequeiit analyses 
revealed interesting patterns in selection criteria - ie,, which mis- 
cues the students chose to respond to. First , the "teachers" were more 
likely to respond to miscues in the difficult rather than the easy material 
(Table 6). Second^ low memlng change miscues were less likely to be 
responded to than the high meaning change miscues (Table T)* These 
patterns of selection replicate precisely our earlier findings with the 
inservice and preservice teachers. 

Two interesting ability factors were al^o in evidence relative to 
"teacher" feedbadc. First, while most overt feedback to miscues was 
offered rather quickly * the poor retaders were more likoly to be int er- 
upted earlier than the good. Another look at Tabla 5 shows that the 
incidence of "no opportunity'* to react was much more in evidence for 
the poor readers than the good. A second ability finding was that as 
a general rule teachers were more likely to respond overtly to poor 
readers than the good (Table 6)* These last two patterns seem to rep- 
licate the findings of Allington (19T8) in his study of teacher feed- 
back to good and poor readers. 

One unexpected phenQmenon that we observed - md one which the 
FOroiAS taxonomy is not equipped to deal with - was the teacher giving 
Incorrect teminal feedback. In other words, the teacher would attempt 
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to give a text vord to a struggling child but in the process give the 
wrong word* This seemed to occur most ol'ten when the student in the 
"teacher" role was not a good reader. Interestingly s if the student 
in such instances was a poor reader they would often accept the wrong 
word = use it = and continue reading. If the student vas a gooO readers 
however s they were more likely to Ignore the teacher and keep working at 
the word or challenge the teacher with comments such as: ''That word isn-t 
smnmer. It starts like summer, but summer doesn-t have a 't' in it,-* 
Interviews 

The Interviews conducted individually with students and teachers 
following their interactions were of two forms ^ open-ended and structured. 
The description of findings from these interviews will first focus on teacher 
and student responses to open-ended questions and second on student responses 
to a structured questionnaire* 

Open-Ended Interview = Teachers 

Teachers were interviewed individually after reading with students 
with the discussion centering on the following set of questions: 

1, Was the student you were working with a good reader or a 
poor reader? 

2, Why was the student you were working with a good or poor reader 

3, What did you do to try to help the student? 

Teachers accurately identified good readers as good readers 6l% of 
the time. They were successful at identifying poor readers only 33% of the 
time (Figure 3), In other words ^ of the 12 good readers eight were correctly 
identified as good while the r^aining four were designated poor readers. 
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Seven of the 12 poor readers were incorrectly categorized good readers 
with only four being correctly identified as poor readers. One teacher was 
unable to identify the remaining poor reader as either good or poor. 

Figure k exajnines the successful classification of students accord- 
ing to the teachers' reading ahility* Of the 12 students classified hy 
teachers who were good readers ^ five were identified correctly as good and 
ttoee correctly £.s poor. These teachers were unsuccessful in their classifi- 
cation of the four remaining students = Teachers who were poor readers suc- 
cessfully identified only four out of 12 students; three as good and one as 
poor. The poor readers were not as successful as the good In distinguishing 
the good and poor student *s reading ability* Of the 12 teachers , only three 
conrectly identified hoth their good and poor students. All three were good 
readers themselves . 

The reasons teachers gave for classifying students were analysed and 
subsequently divided into five categories. These are as follows i (Figure 5) 

1. No Response (NR) 

2, Rate/Fluency (R/F) 
3* Expression (EX) 

Accwcmy (AC) 
5. Strategies (ST) 
The first category is self explanatory , Teachers either did not answer 
the question or stated that they didn^t know* Teachers responded in this 
way £5^ of the time about good readers | and 142/5 of the time about poor readers. 

The Rate /Fluency category consisted of responses such as "He was a 
fast reader; She read slowly | He stuttered a lotJ' Thm reasons were given 
25$ of the time to Justify classifications of a good reader and 11% of the 
time for classification of a poor reader* 
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Responses such as ''didn't stop at periods; wasn't an excitint^ reader" 
and "spoke excitedly" were represented in the Ebcpression Category* These state- 
ments were given by the same teacher as reasons for classifying (rorrectly) both 
good and poor readers • 

Coiranents relating to the fourth categoiT, Accuracy, were used 33% of 
the time hy teachers to justify their classification of good and poor readers. 
Responses typical of this category include* "knew wox^ds ; no problems; some 
problems; needed lots of words; only missed a few words; skipped lines; half 
the easy words he didn't know." 

Finally 5 one teacher indicated a "strategy" employad by the student 
which resulted in the classification of that student as a good reader. 
The student "sounded out words" independently* 

Figure 5 also depicts which good and poor readers in each category were 
correctly classified* Good readers were placed on the basis of a wider 
range of reasons than were poor readers. Without exception , Accuracy was 
the only criterion which led to the correct identification of poor readers. 

The responses teachers gave describing their assistance to the students 
were also analyzed and categoriaed (Figure C) . The categories consisted of 
the following; 



1, No Response (NR) 



2. Tenninal Feedback (Giving words) (t) 



3* Graphophonic Feedback (6) 



k, Non-Miscue Focused Feedback (n) 



5. Student Request (S) 
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The No Response categoiy was used by teachare descriMng their work 
with good (2555) and poor readers (17?)* 

Consistent with our ohBerv-ations of the moit coinmon form of teacher 
aseistance, they reported providing the word as the most common fom of 
helping hehavior (67$). Responies exemplifying this category include 
"I told the sentence that was sklppedi I told the word." The teacher 
providing this feedback was alio a poor reader. 

Two teachers 5 one each for good and poor readers, described their 
assistance as "I told him how to read the punctuation; I turned the page 
and told him to read at the top," These responses were categorized as types 
of feedback which were "not miscue focused" (category^). 

One poor student req^uested help from the teacher who happened to be 
a good reader (category 5)* 

It is interesting to note that the criterion for Judging good and poor 
readers used most often for correct identification was Accuracy* This focus 
supports^ In part^ the frequent occurence of teminal feedback. If accuracy 
is the most significant criterion ^ it follows that giving the word (terainal 
feedback) is the most coraion type of feedback* 

Open-^Ended Interviews - Students 

The questions posed to students were focused on 1) the perceived difficulty 
of the instructional level text^ and 2) the perceived helpfulness of the teachers 
they worked with. Questions posed werei 

1, a, how much did you understnnd of the story you read? (instructional level) 
b* What were the important things that happened in the sto^T 

c. Was the stoiT' hard for you to read? 

2, a* Was the teacher you were reading with helpful? 

b. How did the teacher help you? 

c. Is there Mything that would have helped you more? 

d. What would have helped? 

13 
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Student eetimates of their under etanding of the instructional level 
story were fairly evenly spread ^roes a continuum from no reiponse at all 
to moet of the story (Figure 7)» The categories used here were generated 
from their deBcriptions of understandings of the 12 good readers s the most 
COTunon reaponie to this question was "sOTie"(6 responies), with a few res- 
ponses in eaeh of the other categories , The 12 poor readers , on the other 
hands were more confident that they understood all of the story (k reeponies). 
In contrast were four other poor readers who claimed they didn't understajid 
much of the story. ThuSg the good readers most frequently evaluated their 
level of understanding as near the middle of the continuums while the poor 
readers placed th^selves at either end. 

The most coimon level of recall for important events In the story was 
Isolated details (Figure 8)* The good and poor readers gave no response 
the same nimaber of tJ,mes. Good readers by far provided the most inforination 
classed as isolated details. Poor readers 5 on the other hand, were able to 
relate main points four times compared to one for good readers 1 and one poor 
reader was the only student to smmia*lge the instructional level story. 

When asked If the instructional level sto^ was hard to readj the 
majority of students answered no (Figure 9), The seven students who 

responded yes consisted of four poor and three good readers. While most 
students did not perceive the instructional level stoiy as being hard for 
than 5 their performance was not reflective of complete understanding or recall. 

Students atoost unanimously (92^) reported that their "teachere" were 
helpful. Descriptions of helpful behaviors fell into these categories 1 
(Figure 10 ) 

1. Don't Itoow (DK) 

2. Non--Miscue Focused Feedback (N) 

3. Terminal Feedback (t) 

k, Graphophonic Feedback (G) 

ERIC ■ 14., 
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Two students who reeponded "Don*t Know" perceived their teacher as 
being helpful ^ yet no specific reaion for that perception was given. 

Two students gave reasons classified as non--miscue focused. Responses 
eharaet eristic of this category include i "He gave me a hook to read ajid 
told me when to ataa*t and stop; she turned pages for me." 

The aajority of students (67^)5 eonffliented that their teachers were 
helpful hecause of the words provided (terminal feedhack)* acemplary responses 
arei "He helped me with words; she told me words I didn't know; she knew 
I needed help and called out words I didn't know," This Is consistent with 
the most frequent type of feedback as well as the teachers' emphasis on 
accuracy. 

Two student i reported helpful feedback that was graphophonie in nature. 
Responses characteristic of this catego^ arei "He helped me sound out words; 
he told me to sound it out . " 

The two students who felt their teachers were not helpful were the ones 
reporting confusing feedback: "She said I misied a word, but I didn't 1 
she told me the wrong word, not the one I was stuck on." 

In response to a question asking what could have been done to help 
them more, 10 students either did not respond or did not know (Figure 12). 
Of the four who did respond (Figure 13 )| two stated that terminal feedback 
would have been helpful: "When I reads tell me a word so I know it next 
time; Tell me the word." One of these students was a good reader and the 
other a poor reader who had received t^minal feedback from the teacher. 
The other two, both good readers , stated that non-mlscue focused feedback 
would have been helpful. "Give me easy books; help me with the titles." 

Stz^ctured Questionnaire ^ Students 

The questionnaire was actainistered Individually to students. Response 
options were similar to a Likert Scale. Response choices werei Always true. 
Usually Truep Not Surai Usually False, a^d AlTOys False. This Instrument 
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was Qcanposed of 3^* stat^ente about oral reading (AppencLlx A). 

Two groups of statements were identified on the "basis of mean responses 
for both guod and poor readers indicating general agreement. The following 
six stat^ents represent those items the students were most agreed on as 
usually true. 

1* Reading out loud is important* 

2. I like to read out loud in my reading group when the teacher 

says it's my turn* 
3* Good readers remember what they read when they read out loud, 
h» I like to slow down when I read out loud to try and get all the 

words right* 

5i I like to practlee reading materials by n^rself before reading them 
out loud s 

6* Good readers read with feeling when they read out loud. 
The next group of five statonents are those which good and poor students 
were most agreed on as usually false* 

1* I like to read poetry out loud. 

2. Other kids think it's funny and laugh when I make a mistake reading 
out loud M 

3, The teacher doesn't like it when I make mistakes reading out loud. 
k, I like to read out loud trcm my library books. 

5. I enjoy reading out loud to the entire class - 

There were four statttnents which discriminated best between good and 
poor readers. 

1* Other kids think it's funny and laugh when I make a mistake reading 
out loud. 
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Good readerB were not sure about this statonentj while poor readers 
responded that it le ueually false* 

2, I like to read out loud from library booki* 
Good readers prefer not to read library books orally ; yet poor readers 
responded that this stat^ent is usually true for th^. 

3* I think we ehduld do more reading out loud in school* 
The poor readers agreed with this itoi by responding usually true. Good 
readers s on the other hand, were not sure about this statement, 

h* I never volunteer to read out loud. 
Good readers felt that this statement was usually true ^ while poor readers 
responded usually false, 

BwmmY 

This study was condueted with the purpose of furthering our understanding 
of student's peraeptlona of the teacher's role during guided oral reading* 
Observations were made of students reading orally In a role playing eontext 
followed by individual interviews. The form of asslstajice (feedback) offered 
by students in the teacher's role to miseues eonsisted delusively of providing 
students the text word* The pattern of selection of miseues responded to 
replicated some findings of earlier reeearch with experienced teachers in 
a eimil^ instructional context* The student's in the teacher's role were 
(1) more likely to reBpond to miseues which affected meaning substantially i 
(g) more likely to respond to miseues in difficult as opposed to easy material i 
(3) more like3y to respond to the miseues of poor readers than the good; and 
(1+) more likely to respond quicker to the miseues of poor readers rather than 
the good. 
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The interviews with students vera interaiting in three mys* fir^t^ 
most of the students - good m^d poor - percaived the taacher's giving of 
text words as helpful* Second, the poor readers seem to expreea a more 
favarable attitude toward oral rea^ng than the good. Thirds good "taaahers'' 
as a group w^a mueh hetter Judgea of who are good and poor readars and good 
studantB seem to be hetter Judges of their owi ability to understand the text 
they had read. 

Based on a portion of the fln(U.nge fi*om this study, va have created a 
revised edition of our Btructured interview. We are eurrently 
using this instrument to interview good rad poor readers in an effort to 
further explore student ^s perceptions of guided oral reading* 
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I. Miscue 

A. Type: insertlonsj omlssionsj hesltatlonsj substitutions; 

mispronunciations^ calls for help; and repetitions, 

B. Meaning change i high and low. 

C. Syntactic acceptability^ high; same; and low. 

D. Grapho-phonic siinilarityi high and low. 

II. Reaction (student's Irnmediate behavior following miscue) 

A. Type* repeated attempt; continuation; iimiediate self- 
correction; pause; call for help; and 
no opportunity, 

III. Teacher Verbal Feedback 

A. Types no verbal; terminal (giving the text word); 

and sustaining (helping student to identify 
text word). 

B. Form of sustainino: attending (noncue focusing); 

simple grophophonic; simple context; complex 
qraphopnonic (i.e., graphophonicjol lowed by 
context); and. complex context (i.e.^ context 
followed by graphophonic). 

C. Timing of teacher feedback: immediate (less than U 

seconds); delayed (more than 4 seconds). 

D. Point of teacher feedback: before the next sentence 

break.' at the next sentence break; or after 
the next sentence break. 

IV. Resolution: teacher identified text word; student identified 
iv. n. uiu ^^^^^ jg^^ unidentified, 



Figure 1. Four major clusters of teacher/pupil interactive 
behaviors, 
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TABLE 1 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MISCUE TYPES 
BY DIFFICULTY LEVELS 





E a s 


y 


Hard 


Insertions 


k . 


9?o 


k .1% 


Omissions 


5 . 


8% 


4 . 7 7o 


Substitutions 


43 . 


0% 


37 . 5% 


Mispronunciations 


5. 


k% 


12.3% 


Call for Help 


■ 




. 6% 


Hesitations 


13 . 


9% 


16.7% 


Repetitions 


26 . 


5Fo 


23.3% 




N = 2 


23 


N = 317 



I 
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TABLE 2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MISCUE TYPES 
BY ABILITY LEVELS 





Goo 


d 


F 0 0 r 


Insertions 


3 . 


6Fo 


6 . 57o 


Omissions 


5 . 


8Fo 


4 . 3Fo 


Substitutions 


39 . 


2% 


kO .1% 


Mispronunciations 


11 . 


3% 


6 . 9% 


Calls for Help 


# 


3% 


. 9% 


Hesitations 


12 . 


0 7o 


2 0 . 3 7o 


Repetitions 


27 . 


8 7o 


2 0 . 3 7o 




N = 3 


09 


N = 231 
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TABLE 3 

'lEANING CHANGE BY ABILITY LEVEL 

Good 



Little iVieanind Change 2 5.37o 



Substantial l\/ieaning 
Chanc;e 



7 k . n 



N = 178 



Poor 
1 6 . 5 7o 
8 3.5% 



N = 127 
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TABLE k 
REACTIONS TO MIS CUES 
BY LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY 





Easy 


Ha 


rd 


Continuations 


3 4.1% 


31 


. 0% 


Repeated Attempts 


S.k% 


7 


. 0% 


Pauses 


5.1+% 


8 


. 5% 


Calls for Help 


0.0% 




. 6% 


No Opportunities 


13.9% 


m 


. 9% 


Self Corrections 


m . 3 % 


38 


. 0% 




N = 223 


N = 


316 
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TABLE 5 

REACTIONS TO MISCUE BY ABILITY 



Continuations 
Repeated Attempts 
Pauses 

Calls for Help 
No Opportunities 
Self Corrections 



Good 


Poor 


3 2 5% 


3 2 0% 


8 . k% 


3 . 5% 


k . 5% 


10.8% 


. 3% 


. k% 


9 . 7% 


2 0.8% 


. 5% 


3 2.5% 


N = 308 


N = 231 
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TABLE 6 

RESPONSE TO fwlISCUES BY DIFFICULTY LEVEL 



Easy Diffioult 

No Verbal Feedback 79.2% 74.8% 

Sustaining Feedback .0% .6% 

Terminal Feedback 20.8% 24.6% 
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RESPONSE TO MISOJB BY P€ANING CHANGE 

Little Sitistantlal 
Meaning Change Meaning QTange 

No Verbal Feedback 79% 

Terminal Feecback 8% m 
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TABLE 8 
RESPONSES TO 
BY ABILITY 



yiSCUES 



Good Poor 

No Veri3al Feedback 

Sustaining Feedback .31 ,\\% 

Terminal Feedback 18.9% 31.21; 

■ t 

N=n8 N^12| 
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A P P E N D IX A 



We ape interested In finding out ab«it oral reading in you school. You 
ean help us by answ^ing the following quest loni. 

How often do you read out loud in your daes? (oheok one) 

Nev^ ^ Hardly ev^ ^ ^SOTetlmes Often D aily 

Trcm what you rem^nbar of first grade^ how often did you read out loud in 
your class? (check one) 

N evCT H mdly Ev« S ometimes Often Jaily Don't RemOTber 

ft^al Reading AnKlety Soale 

NoWi respond to the following set of stat^ents in the following manner i 
If the statOTent is always true^ Indicate Always True (AT) 
If the statement is usually truet Indicate Usually True (UT) 
If you are not surei thro indicate Not Swe (NS) 
If the statement is usually false^ indicate Usually False (UF) 
If the stat^nent Is always false. Indicate Always False 





Tw examples I like ice cr@im. 
(Dlscuis and use other examples) 


AT 


UT 


NS 




AF 


1. 


I enj^ reading 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


2, 


I like to read out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


3. 


When I read out loud, I am a good reader. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


4. 


I don't like to make miitakei when I read out loud 
beoause it enbarrasses me. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


5, 


Reading out loud is important. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


6. 


I like to slow down when I read out loud to try and 
get all the wcords right. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


7. 


OthOT kids think it's funny and laugh when I make a 
mistake reading out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


8, 


The teacher doesn't like it when I make mistakes 
reading out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


9. 


I like for the teachep to give me words when I 
don't know them. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


10. 


I don't like fen? the teaoh^ to call on other 
children to help me with wcvds I don't know. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


11. 


I like fw the teacher to help me figure out fop 
myself the w^ds Z don't loiow. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 
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12 • 


I like fw ths teach^ ta stop me alight away to 
point out mistakse I make whan reading ou^t loud. 


AT 


UT 




UP 


AF 


13. 


I like to PMd out loud when 1 ™ by myself. 


AT 


UT 


HS 


UF 


AF 


W. 


I like to pamd out Imid in my reading group when 
the teacher eaya its my turn. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


15, 


I ^joy peadlng out loud to the entire elaBSi 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


16, 


I like to read out loud to teacher when we 
are clone together. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


17, 


Most of the books I read out It 1 fr«n are too 
difficult. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AP 


18* 


I like to practice reading materials by myself 
before reading them wit loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


19, 


I make m^e mistakes on big words rather than 
little words. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AP 


20, 


I like to read poetry out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


21, 


I like to read out loud from litoary books. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


22, 


Good readers read out loud very fast. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


23. 


Good readers don*t make mistakes when they read 
out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


24, 


Good readers read with feeling when they read 
out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UF 


AF 


25, 


Good readers rem^bw what they read when they 
read out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


26. 


Good read^s Joiow the words oth«? kids miss when 
they »e listening to oth«s read out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


27, 


We do a lot of reading out loud in school. 


AT 


UT 


HS 


UP 


AP 


28, 


1 think we should do more reading out loud in school. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


29. 


I remmbw things bett^ whOT 1 read out loud 
rathta? than reading silently. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


30, 


1 get n^vous whm I r^d out loud* 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


31, 


I nevw velunte» to read out loud. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AP 


32, 


I used to be a good oral readw. 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 


33« 


I read silently vmxy well, ' 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 




I nrnvm make mistakes when I read silently* 


AT 


UT 


NS 


UP 


AF 
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